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ABSTRACT 

The history, development , and content of the 
notional-functional "threshold-level" (T-level) syllabus and the 
application of its principles in the preparation of new second 
language instructional materials are outlined. The context for 
development of the syllabus by the Council of Europe was based on the 
need for a uniform, sequenced program of second language learning 
applicable to all European languages and in all European countries. 
Examples are given for adult instruction in English as a second 
language. Despite the fact that very few courses or texts based 
entirely on T-level syllabus principles have been designed, the work 
focusing on the semantic and social aspects of language has been 
worthwhile. Forty-six references are included. (MSE) 
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0. INTRODUCTION 



In 1971 , in Ruschl Ikon, Switzerland, the Council for Cultural Co-operation, 
a permanent agency of the Council of Europe, sponsored a symposium on ''Lin- 
guistic content, means of evaluation, and their interaction in the teaching and 
learning of modern languages In adul t education J' The . impetus to hold such a 
conference had come from the Increasing movement across national boundaries 
within postwar Europe of workers seeking better jobs, business people develop- 
ing broader markets, and students needing special ized training. Whi le the 
traditional barriers of culture and language were becoming less formidable, 
the Council recognized that more should be done to further its goal of pro- 
moting the study of modern languages in order to encourage European integration. 

Accordingly, the symposium identified three tasks (Council of Europe, 1973, 
p. 9): 

(1) To analyze the foreign language needs of adults in Europe, 

(2) to set up an operational specification of learning objectives for 
adult foreign language instruction, and 

(3) to define the structure of a multi-media learning system for a 
ur.!t/credit system of out-of-school education. 

A committee of experts was subsequently appointed, under the leadership of 
J.L.M. Trim of Cambridge University in England, to carry out those tasks. Their 
ultimate goal was to set up a system of equivalent course sequences for the 
learning of any and all European languages by European adul ts and to work out 
a system of awarding credits for such learning wh^ch would be recognized all 
over Western Europe and Great Britain, a so-called unit/credit system. 

By 1975, the committee had completed the needs assessment and published a 
list of specifications for the first certifiable stage of foreign language learn- 
ing , which i s cal led in Engl i sh the Threshold level (T-level). These specifica- 
tions are now available in equivalent versions for the learning of English (van 
Ek, 1975), French (Coste, 1976), and Spanish (Slagter, 1977), and others are 
under development . 

This so-called T-level syllabus has caught the attention of foreign lan- 
guage teachers and theorists on both sides of the Atlantic. Even those unaware 
of this particular project have seen the terms "notional" and "functional," 
which are associated with the approach to foreign language teaching exempli- 
fied by the T-level syl labus, in brochures announcing some recently publ I shed 
language teaching materials. But what those terms mean and where they came 
from may not be we 1 1 understood. The fol lowing discussion wil 1 , therefore, 
outl I ne the development and content of the notional -functional T-1 evel sy llabus 
and how Its principles have been applied in the preparat ion of new materi al s 
for teaching, in this case, English as a foreign language to adults. For full- 
t^r treatments of the issues and procedures involved, the reader should consult 
the references 1 isted at the end of this article. 



1. DEVELOPMENT OF THE T-LEVEL SYLLABUS 



Charged with the task of developing a uniform system for teaching lan- 
guages to adults throughout Europe, the committee set out to determine what 
those adul ts might have in common regard I ng the i r needs to learn and use for- 
eign languages. Recent studies h^ve shown that the more students feel that 
the language they are learning can be of immediate communicative use to them, 
the more motivated they wi 1 1 be to learn It well (Gardner and Lambert, 1972; 
Savignon, 1972; Galyean, 1977; etc.). Thus, the committee's early efforts were 
oevoted to surveying European adults about how they use, or could use, foreign 
languages In thei r businesses , social contacts, aducational settings, etc. 

Rene Richterich of Eurocenters in Neuchatel was charged with developing 
the surveys, collating the responses, and preparing profiles from them of 
adult foreign language learners. Each profile indicated a typical learner's 
occupational or avocational purpose for using the foreign language, the general 
situations in which the language would probably be used, and the most common 
communicative acts that would need to be performed by such a person in that 
language. (See Richterich' s art icle on needs assessment in Council of Europe, 
1973, and Richterich and Chancerel , 1977, for details of his procedures.) In 
addition, some indication was given in the profile as to the relative importance 
of the four general skills of understanding, speaking, reading, and writing and 
as to what types of communicative activities would be rel ated to each ski 1 1 . 
For example, a profile for university students shows that they would need to 
speak and understand everyday conversation as well as the specialized language 
of academi a; of somewhat less importance to them would be the abi 1 i ty to wr i te 
in connection with the discipline studied (see Fig. 1). By way of contrast, a 
prof i 1e for agricul tural workers shows less of a need to read than the student 
prof i le does. 

These general prof i les and models developed by Richterich were to serve 
as guides In the committee's major task of i dent i fy i ng a "common core*' of lan- 
guage items that would enable learners to "maintain themselves in most every- 
day situations [in a foreign language envi ronment] , including situations for 
which they [had]^ not been specifically trained" (van Ek, 1975, p. 8) . The 
committee felt strongly that i nstruct ion i n grammatical patterns and vocabu- 
lary, though necessary, is insufficient to ensure the immed iate communlcat ive 
use of the language that most adult learners would expect and require. They 
therefore undertook a partly systematic, partly intuitive analysis of Engl ish 
to determine what interrelated elements it cons i sts of and how those elements 
could be represented in the core of a language course. (See Trim et al., 1973, 
for a summary of these del i berations and the methods used.) 

Their analysis, which is based in large part on speech act and informa- 
tion processing theories , produced five categories of language items : 

semantic notions (concepts of entities in time and space), 

QommuniQative ftcnations (what a speaker is trying to do by means of lan- 
guage), 

; topios {vihat is talked/written about) , 



Major category 



Minor category 6-1 : Agricultural workers 



Comments 


AgriculturaT workers wi 1 1 need to know a foreign language 
only if they work abroad. 


Understanding 


— Wi 1 1 be requi red to understand a language of everyday 
communication end a fairly special ized language. (+) 


Speaking 


--Will be required to speak a language of everyday com- 
munication and a fairly special ized language. (+) 


Reading 


--Will be required to read certain documents in connection 
with dai lyl ife and the activities concerned, (o) 


Writing 


— Wi 1 1 be requi red to complete certaiv^ administrative 
forms, (o) 


Major category 

Non-agricultural workers and labourers and operators of transport appliances 


Comments 


jV'-sons In this category will require a foreign language 
only if they work abroad. 


Understanding 


—Will be required to understand a language of everyday 
communication and a fairly special ized language according 
to the sector of industry. (+) 


Speaking 


--Wi 1 1 be requi red to speak a language of everyday com- 
munication and a fai rly special Ized language according 
to the sector of industry* (+) 


Reading 


—Will be required to read certain documents in connection 
with daily life and the activities concerned, (o) 


Writing 


— Will be required to complete certain administrative 
forms, (o) 


Major category 

Workers not cfassifiable by occupation 


Minor category X-1 : Students 


Comments 


Students tend increasingly to pursue all or part of their 
studies in educational establ ishments abroad. 


Understanding 


— Wi 1 1 be requ i red to understand a language of everyday com 
munication and a special ized language according to the 
di sci pi i ne stud ied. (+) 


Speaking 


— Will be requi red to speak a language of everday tommunica 
tion and a specialized language. (+) 


Reading 


— Wi 1 1 be requ i red to read papers , art i cles and documents 
in connection with the discipline studied. 
Need for a specialized language. (+) 


Writing 


— Wi 1 r be requi red to write texts in connection with the 
discipline studied, (o) 



Figure 1 . Prof ilcs of Adult Language Learners^ Needs (Trim et al., 1973) 
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situations (where the communication occurs and wi th whom) , and 

language activities (l istening, speaking, reading, writing). 

It IS from the first two of these categories^ which have not received much 
attention in traditional language courses, that the term "notational-funct ional" 
derives to characterize the committee' s appro.^ch to foreign language course 
development. As van Ek(l977) has explained the overall scheme, "The basic 
characteristic of the model is that it tries to specify foreign language 
ability as a skill rather than knowledge. It analyzes what the learner will 
have to be able to do In the forei gn 1 anguage and determines only in the 
second place vMat language- forms (words, structures, etc.) the learner will 
have to be able to handle in order to do all that has been specified." 

At first glance, this does not seem to depart significantly from the 
familiar dictum of Audlol ingual ism to "teach the language, not about the lan- 
guage." Yet it does indeed go a great deal further by giving top priority to 
learning how to use the fore i gn language for Immed iate and pract i cal communi- 
cation with native speakers. This is not merely the ability to put words into 
syntactic slots or even to produce snatches of memorized dialog in certain 
anticipated contexts. The goal here Is appropriate soc iol i ngu i st i c behavior-- 
whether at a cocktail party, in a business conference, or on the phone — using 
a limited repertoire of lexical and syntactic elements to express one's in- 
tentions adequately. 

The committee's final and most awesome task jn preparing the T-level 
syllabus was, therefore, to distill the most common and least complex items 
from each of the five categories and fit them into a set of operational objec- 
tives for adult learners to achieve at the basic stages of foreign language 
learning. To some extent this has been accompl i shed in the two syllabuses. 
Threshold level (1975) and Waystage (1977) , which have appeared so far. But 
the authors have stated repeatedly that these represent only tentative formula- 
tions that need to be tested and revised many times before they can be proven 
workable (Richterlch and Chancerel , 1978, p. 5; van Ek, 1975, p. iii). And 
there is sti 11 a very long way to go before the committee's third task, that 
of outlining a multi-media foreign language learning system for all of Europe, 
is achieved. Nevertheless, the T-level syllabus and its associated publica- 
tions have shed new 1 ight on the pedagogical impl ications of developments in 
the fields of socio- and psychol inguist ICS. Curriculum developers have been 
given a chal lenge to consider approaching foreign language course design from 
the learner's perspective of language use rather than from the teacher's 
perspective of structure. 

2. CONTENT \ 

; A syllabus, as Europeans use the term, is a master list of all of the 
items and concepts which should be included in a course of i nstruct ion . It 
is not a series of lesson plans, as the term "syllabus" might denote in Ameri- 
can academic usage. Therefore , the Waystage and T-level syl 1 abuses consist 
mainly of lists or i nventories of notions, functions, and topi cs appropriate 
to the communicat ive needs of adult foreign language learners wi th the fol low- 
ing characteristics: 



(1) 



they will be 
tourists) ; 



temporary visitors to the foreign country (especially 



or (2) they will have temporary contacts with foreigners in their own 
country; 

i3) their contacts with foreign language speakers will, on the whole, 
be of a superfvCial, non-prof ess Sonal type; 

ik) they will pr imari ly need on!y a^^basic level of command of the for- 
eign language (van Ek, 1975, p. 9). 

By"babic level" or*T-level is meant the proficiency achieved after at least 
250 hours of instruction. Realizing that some students might get discouraged 
before that goal was in sight, the committee outlined the content of an even 
more elementary ''suryivarV level , cal led Waystage, which would not carry any 
credit but would guide the early stages of learning and instruction. 

Neither the Waystage nor the Threshold-level syllabus tells the instruc- 
tor how to teach the 1 anguage i tems or in what order during a course. Each 
syHabus simply lists the items that have been distilled from the inventories 
of those commonly requi red by European adults in face-to-face foreign language 
situations. The fact that there has never before been such a list is what 
makes these syl 1 abuses so interesting. It would be neither practical nor 
particularly useful here to give more than a sampling of some of the items 
listed in the T-1 evel syl labus ; however, that should suffice to demonstrate 
its scope and content. 

The model upon which the T-level syllabus (van Ek, 1975) is based consists 
of eight components, each of which is either presented as an inventory or de- 
fined as a performance objective: 

(1) The situations in which the foreign language will be usedj including 
the topics which will be dealt with. 

The situations, which are identified by Richterich's needs assess- 
ments and learner profiles, are subdivided into the four components 
of social roles (e.g., stranger to stranger , friend to friend), 
psychological roles (e.g. , neutral ity, equality, sympathy, antipathy), 
settings, and topics. While the topics tend to be of familiar 
traveler's-phrase-book type such a personal identification, occu- 
pation, travel , and leisure, the 1 i st of suggested settings provides 
an interesting dimension: outdoors/indoors, private 1 ife/publ ic 
life, and human surroundings. 

(2) The language activities in which the learner will engage. 

These are traditional skills of understanding, speaking, reading, 
and writing, although the latter two are narrowly restricted for 
the T-level to such items as fi 1 1 ing out forms and reading publ ic 
notices. Only two pages of the T-level syllabus are devoted to 
describing and exempl i fying these four ski I Is. 



(3) The language functions which the learner will fulfill. 

The functions, which are pivotal to the tommunicative approach of 
the Instruction envisioned by the committee, are subcategorized as: 



It Is one of the hallmarks of notional-functional textbooks to con- 
tain chapters bearing those categories as titles. Van Ek makes clear 
that this list. is not meant to be exhaustive but to exemplify lan- 
guage functions which should be under the control of a T-level learner, 
no matter the foreign language being studied. 

{k) What the learner* will he able to do with respect to each topic. 

Here each of the topics listed earlier (e.g., identification, occu- 
pation, leisure activities) is given a set of behavioral specifica- 
tions. So, for example, under the general topic of '^health and wel- 
fare" one finds that among other things, learners should be able to 
"report illness, injury, accident; say whether they have been ill be- 
fore and whether they have been operated upon; say whether they have 
to take medicine regularly, if so, what medicine. .." (p. 25). This 
section is thus one of the most helpful in clarifying the objectives 
of T-level instruction and learning. 

(5) The general notions which the learner will be able to handle^ and 

(6) The specific (topic^r elated) notions which the learner will be able 
to handle. 

These sections are perhaps the most controversial because they repre- 
sent an attempt to categorize the basic "concepts which people use In 
verbal communication" (p. 29) and to list them in a mere four pages. 
D.A. Wilkins, who contributed this section to the syllabus, later 
wrote a book entitled fl/otionaZ Sj/ZZabuses (Wi Ikins, 1976) in which 
he listed, with very 1 ittle empi rical support, over 300 so-called 
notions and argued for basing language courses on their subcategories 
rather than on such grammar categories as parts of speech and verb 
tenses. His arguments for doing so are persuas ive from a pedagogical 
standpoint, if not from a scientific one, claiming as they do that 
learners wi 1 1 be more highly motivated by materials that teach them 
w^t to communicate rather than merely Jiow. But later wri ters (e.g., 
Widdowson, 1979) have objected that providing a list of notions and 
some ways of expressing them can no more guarantee that the learners 
wi 1 1 be able to communicate in the foreign language than does provid- 
ing them with sentence patterns or dialogs to memorize. 

In any case, the general notions, which are given here under the three 
categories of enti ties /properties and qual i t ies , and relations, do 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 



Imparting and seeking factual information, 
expressing and finding out Intel lectual attitudes, 
expressing and finding out emotional atti tudes , 
expressing and finding out moral attitudes, 
getting things done (suas ion) , and 
social izing. 
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seem to provide a sounder basis than word-frequency 1 i sts for select- 
ing the vocabulary to be taught. 

{7) The language forms which the learner will he able to nee. 

Here the T-level syllabus becomes language-specific, listing the 
English phrases and r^yntact I c patterns needed for expressing the 
kinds of notions and functions given earl ier. This section makes 
up nearly one-third of the entire syl labus. Each item or pattern 
listed is labelled P or R to indicate whether the learner should be 
able to produce or merely recognise and comprehend it. 

For example. In the section on functions entitled "Expressing and 
finding out intellectual attitudes,** one subdivision is '^seeking 
permission." Listed there (p. 39) are the following: 

May I + VP P 

Can I + VP R 

Let me + VP R 

Do you mind + If-clause R 

(VF stands for verb phrase.) This indicates that the learner would 
be expected to be able to use the first item by the time T- level is 
attained but only to comprehend the other three in a conversation. 

This section of the syllabus also represents a unique contribution to 
the specification of the content of foreign language courses; seldom 
has such a complete and expl lei t inventory been provided for the 
teacher and course designer. Included here, too, are most of the 
recommended vocabulary Items, each of which is associated with a 
general notion and labelled P or R to indicate the type of control 
the learner should have over it at T-level. 

(B) The degree of skill with which the learner will he able to perform. 

In a scant three pages, van Ek di scusses the problems associated wl th 
specifying criteria for foreign language communication and assessing 
the attainment. He leaves it to others to develop valid and reliable 
methods of measuring T-level proficiency In a manner that wil 1 lead 
to the award I ng or wi thhol d i ng of cred I ts wi thi n the language- teach I ng 
scheme to be set in place al 1 over Europe. Chaplen (1975) presented a 
more thorough discussion of the I ssues to the comml ttee. Some promis- 
ing instruments are under development in Britain and elsewhere (see, 
for example, ELTDU and British Council). 

TWd appendices complete the T-level syl labus: an al phabeti cal 1 ist of the 
lexicon cross-referenced to the earl Ier sections, and an inventory of the gram- 
mat i cat content. Together they make up one-half of the entire syl labus, a fact 
Which might reassure those who are dubious about organizing foreign language 



instruction on the basis of notions and functions rather than grammar and vocabu- 
lary ?or?ear that correctness will be sacrificed to communicative expend. ency. 

3. APPLICATIONS 

However tentatively the T-level syllabus may hava been put forward by its 
developrrs it has inspired some curriculum designers and textbook authors to 
pu^ Us princ pies to use. John Munby (1978) has ^ollowed^Richter.ch'sJead and 
devi ed r^ery'detailed survey instrument for^determining^learners fore g^^^^^ 
Quaae needs as a basis for designing courses in Language for Specif c Purposes. 
IrmsS and German radio-television networks have cooperatively designed F^ZZ^.. 
Me (bIc ?978) as a multi-media course in English for German adults, according 
tt proposal r^^^^ out by the Council of Europe committee, /nd severa text- 
books for Engl i sh as a Second Language with a "otional- unctiona l onen t t on 
have been published in the United States as well as in Europe. ^ (bee part u or 
Jhe Sefect^d References). While it is Perhaps_too early to Judge the^e f^ec .^^^ 
ness of such materials, it is possible to outline some of charactenst cs^ 
that distinguish them from materials based on other approaches to foreign Ian 
guage teaching. 

As noted earlier, the most obvious difference between courses and materials 
based on frextco-gra;matical analysis of language and those ased on no .ona - 
functional principles is in the titles g ven to ° ,f ff^^^^^. , The f^^^^^ 

often produces units on "The Modal Auxiliaries" or "At the Library where more 
o tess creative attempts are made to build ^ ^^^'^^'^'^IX^ on the 
certain graim^atical or idiomatic patterns N°^'°"^ -^""^^'°"f/ 
other hand tend to bear such titles as "Saying What You Fee ' or Getting 
?eope to Do Things" (Andrews, 1977) with emphasis on communicative traction 
one' echniSue associated wi th'teaching "otional-functional units is role-pla.n^ 
where students are encouraged to take on " i - 

course that is appropriate in a real istic si tuation. ^^i e th s^techn.que it 
self is not new. the accompanying discussions of conversational gambits the 
relatve status of each role to the others, levels of formality ^tc. do 
characteriL a shift in focus from the word or sentence to the level of con- 
nected, contextual ized discourse. 

It is perhaps just this shift that makes the notional-functional approach 
at once both appealing and daunting to many FL teachers. When a committee in 
Europe cf alms ?o have'identified aZZ of the basic elements ^^at sh°uld be^ 
learned by anyone wanting to use any foreign / ^^^'"^ ^^^t ' 

the experienced teacher is intrigued. Yet. when one 1o°ks into the T level 
svllabSrand sees only lists of phrases, notions, functions, and vocabulary 
Uels, one realizes how much work i s sti 1 1 ahead of the course designer or text- 
book writer in selecting and sequencing the items^and comb ning them inta in- 
teresting! teachable lessons. The notional-functional syllabus could thus be 
called a pre-syllabus, as W.R.Lee (197?) has termed It. 

The fact tiiat. despite the initial promise of the Counci r of Europe com- 
mittel's work, few courses or texts have been wholly based on 'ts Pr'ncples 
in the five years since the T-level syllabus appeared would seem to '"dicate 
^hat it has very limited application outside of the project for which i t was 
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ie«.op.d. That IS ho. to "V. h».v.r that the foreign U 

should turn Its back on^the not ,onal-funct.onarapproa ^udiolingualism 

for so<»ethin9 to fill the vacuu^ ^^-V '^e^P'^^^J',;^ measure of attention 

-ft^T-irto^^^^^^ 
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